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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  demand  for  this 
little  book  makes  a further  edition  a necessity.  I 
may  add  that  I propose  to  make  the  Irish  Women’s 
Association  the  medium  for  the  distribution  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  this  book. 

Nov.  igth,  1915. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION, 

This  collection  of  Irish  verse  has  been  brought  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  funds  for 
the  provision  of  additional  comforts  for  the  Irish 
troops  wounded  and  in  the  field.  I am  conscious  of  its 
incompleteness  regarded  as  an  anthology,  but  the  con- 
tributors must,  I think,  be  allowed  to  number  among 
them  some  of  the  most  representative  names  in  modem 
Irish  hterature.  In  asking  for  their  help  I made  no 
stipulations  of  any  kind.  Hence  there  is  in  this  book  a 
variety  of  theme  which  certainly  will  not  detract  from 
its  value.  We  have  Irish  war  verses  like  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn's  ''  The  Irish  Brigade,  1914  ” ; and  poems  remote 
from  the  crisis  of  the  moment  and  racy  of  the  soil  of 
Irish  Ireland  like  those  of  Mr.  James  H.  Cousins  and 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Lysaght.  We  have  the  work  of  a 
venerable  Irish  rebel  like  Mr.  John  Denvir  ; and  that 
of  an  Irish  Imperialist  like  Mr.  Robert  Blake.  We  have 
names  that  are  household  vrords  in  the  realm  of  literature 
like  W.  B.  Yeats,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  and  Katherine 
Tynan  ; and  names  of  those  whose  laurels  as  writers 
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have  been  won  more  recently,  like  Mr.  Patrick  MacGill 
(who  sent  his  contributions  from  the  trenches)  and  Mr. 
Louis  J.  McQuilland.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  its 
incompleteness,  therefore,  it  may  be  claimed  for  this 
httle  book  that  it  has  no  lack  of  catholicity.  For  any 
defects  of  selection  or  arrangement  I am  responsible. 
I am  responsible  for  very  little  more,  for  the  generosity 
of  authors  and  publishers  made  my  task  a light  one.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Tynan  Hinkson  (Katherine  Tynan) 
and  to  Dr.  Crone,  of  the  Irish  Book-Lover,  for  valuable 
suggestions  ; and  to  Miss  Gladys  M.  Wright,  who  most 
kindly  relieved  me  of  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
and  detailed  work  involved  in  gathering  in  the  contri- 
butions and  preparing  the  book  for  the  press.  My 
obligations  to  publishers  are  set  out  below,  and  if  by 
unintentional  oversight  any  acknowledgment  is  omitted 
I shall  be  glad  to  make  amends  in  future  editions.  It 
only  remains  to  commend  this  book  to  the  reading  public, 
and  to  repeat  that  the  entire  profits  without  any  reduc- 
tions will  be  devoted  to  brightening  the  lot  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  of  the  King. 

A month  or  two  ago  I stood  and  watched  the  entr^^ 
of  the  Irish  Guards  band  into  Limerick,  the  streets  black 
with  people,  the  enthusiasm  at  fever  heat,  and  as  I heard 
that  magnificent  band  break  into  the  strains  of  God- 
save  Ireland”  I realized  that  we  have  to  thank  the  Irish 
soldiers  not  only  for  their  imperishable  gallantry  in  the 
field,  but  also  because  in  their  unity  and  patriotism  they 
have  broken  for  ever  the  thraldom  of  our  past  divisions, 
and  sealed  with  their  blood  not  only  the  freedom  of 
Europe,  but  the  freedom  of  Ireland. 

Albert  C.  White. 

The  Ulster  Guardian  Office, 

Belfast. 
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A GIRL’S  SONG 


The  Meuse  and  Marne  have  little  waves  : 

The  slender  poplars  o’er  them  lean. 

One  day  they  will  forget  the  graves 
That  give  the  grass  its  living  green. 

Some  brown  French  girl  the  rose  will  wear 
That  springs  above  his  comely  head  ; 

Will  twine  it  in  her  russet  hair. 

Nor  wonder  why  it  is  so  red. 

His  blood  is  in  the  rose’s  veins, 

His  hair  is  in  the  yellow  corn  : 

My  grief  is  in  the  weeping  rains 
And  in  the  keening  wind  forlorn. 

Flow  softly,  softly,  Marne  and  Meuse  ; 

Tread  lightly,  all  ye  browsing  sheep  ,* 

Fall  tenderly,  O silver  dews. 

For  here  my  dear  Love  lies  asleep. 

The  earth  is  on  his  sealM  eyes, 

The  beauty  marred  that  was  my  pride  ; 

Would  I were  lying  where  he  lies. 

And  sleeping  sweetly  by  his  side  ! 

The  Spring  will  come  by  Meuse  and  Marne, 
The  birds  be  blithesome  in  the  tree. 

I heap  the  stones  to  make  his  cairn 
Where  many  sleep  as  sound  as  he. 

Katherine  Tynan. 


THE  IRISH  BRIGADE,  19M 


From  Fontenoy,  from  Landen,  the  message  runs  again. 

Once  more  the  fields  of  Flanders  are  strewn  with  Irish 
slain. 

And  once  again,  oh  ! once  again,  the  herald  thrills  to 
tell 

How  gloriously  an  Irish  charge  avenged  the  brave  who 
fell. 

And  we  who  sit  at  home  and  read — the  tale  rings  in 
our  ears. 

We  know  our  part,  we  claim  our  right  in  those  vic- 
torious cheers. 

We  boast  our  splendid  heritage  in  the  old  fighting  race  : 

Yet,  have  we  marked  the  cry  that  comes  from  each 
dead  soldier’s  place? 

Half-overwhelmed,  they  rallied  fierce  : they  bled,  yet 
held  their  ground. 

Though  three  to  one  the  German  hordes  outflanked 
and  hemmed  them  round  ; 

But,  oh  ! exultant  hearts  who  praise  their  valour,  must 
it  be 

That  Ireland  leaves  her  sons  to  fight  for  ever  one  to 
three? 
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Must  English  fill  the  G>nnaughts*  ranks?  Welsh  pad 
the  Munsters’  line  ? 

Where  stood  the  Dublin  Fusiliers,  Scots  give  the 
countersign  ? 

Or  where  the  Inniskillings  faint,  shall  Sikhs  the  trench 
re-man  ? 

Pathan  and  Gurkha  finish  what  the  Irish  Guards 
began  ? 


No  shame  for  comrades’  help  to  seek ; but  when  the 
Irish  fall. 

To  Ireland  for  more  Irishmen  first  comes  the  clarion 
call. 

Who  says  she  cannot  spare  her  sons  to  pay  her  honour’s 
debt? 

Poor  Ireland  is  poor  Ireland  still — but  abject,  never  yet. 


One  vast  adventure  shakes  the  pulse  of  Europe  far  and 
near. 

Young  gallant  hearts  leap  up  in  pride  the  battle-cry  to 
hear. 

Yet  now,  when  Fontenoy’s  Brigade  unfurls  the  flag 
anew. 

What  wakes  on  shores  where  the  Wild  Geese  soared 
up  and  wheeled  and  flew? 
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They  fought  for  Louis,  fought  for  James,  for  every 
despot’s  throne  : 

Shall  ive  not  fight  who  may  defend  a freedom  like  our 
own  ? 

To  choke  the  spoiler  from  his  grip  on  ravaged  homes 
and  land — 

God,  to  what  nobler  enterprise  could  chivalry  set  hand  ? 


Or  must  we  seek  a counsel  from  the  poisoned  hiss  of 
hate? 

Our  neighbour  bums,  we  laugh,  and,  lo  ! the  fire  is  at 
our  gate. 

Ah,  tardy  then  the  penitence,  bitter  the  reckoning  then, 

But  now,  but  now,  the  day  is  ours  to  take  our  part  like 
men. 


There  has  fallen  there  a Sarsfield— an  O’Brien — an 
O’Neill. 

Wake  the  tmmp  in  Tipperary  ! down  the  Shannon  let 
it  peal ! 

Raise  the  slogan  in  Tyrconnell,  send  the  call  across 
Tyrone, 

Over  Munster,  Leinster,  Connaught  be  the  battle- 
music  blown. 
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Clare’s  Brigade  ! what  ghosts  are  stirring  on  the  stony 
hills  of  Clare  ? 

Let  the  cry  go  out  through  Galway,  in  Mayo  let  bugles 
blare. 

Shall  the  Decies,  or  shall  Desmond,  to  the  muster-roll 
come  late  ? 

From  Kildare  to  dauntless  Wexford  rouse  the  heirs  of 
’Ninety-eight. 


Set  the  standard  up  on  Tara — plant  it  on  the  cairn  of 
Maeve — 

From  the  birthplace  of  Columba  speed  the  cross  to 
Patrick’s  grave  ! 

On  Slieve  Donard,  on  Croaghpatrick,  on  the  Galtees, 
on  the  Reeks, 

Waken  memory,  waken  vision,  by  the  beaconed  moun- 
tain peaks. 

Not  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  sons,  and  for  the  bless^ 
sake 

Of  Ireland  and  of  Freedom,  be  the  high  resolve  we  take  : 

The  work  begun  cannot  be  done,  our  warfare  may  not 
cease. 

Till  on  the  hearth  of  Liberty  we  have  established — 
Peace. 
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Stephen  Gwynn. 


THE  FIDDLER  OF  DOONEY 


When  I play  on  my  fiddle  in  Dooney, 

Folk  dance  like  a wave  of  the  sea. 

My  brother  is  priest  in  Kilvarnet, 

My  cousin  is  Rossnaree. 

I passed  my  brother  and  cousin, 

They  read  in  a book  of  prayer  ; 

I read  in  a book  of  songs 
I bought  at  the  Sligo  Fair. 

When  we  come,  at  the  closing  of  time, 

To  Peter  sitting  in  state. 

He  will  smile  on  the  three  old  spirits 
But  call  me  first  through  the  gate. 

For  the  good  are  always  the  merry. 

Save  by  an  evil  chance. 

And  the  merry  love  the  fiddle 
And  the  merry  love  to  dance. 

And  when  the  folks  there  spy  me. 

They  will  all  come  up  to  me, 

With  Here  is  the  fiddler  of  Dooney  ! ” 

And  dance  like  the  wave  of  a sea. 

William  Butler  Yeats, 
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THE  RACERS,  1915 


A PROPHET  through  his  magic  periscope 
Peered  down  the  far-off  swiftly  rushing  ways — 
Across  the  dim  partitioning  to  days 
Whereon  each  nation  stakes  her  shuddering  hope, 
And  saw  huge  horses  pass  across  the  haze. 

Whose  riders  gave  them  neither  spur  nor  praise 
But  let  them  charge  unheld  by  rein  or  rope. 

The  first  was  Red  ; his  rider  held  a sword. 

The  second  one  was  Black,  with  Dearth  for  Prong. 
The  third  was  Pale  : Death  was  his  stable-lord. 
And  far  as  eye  could  reach  a wretched  throng 
Of  dying  men  cried  out — “ 0 God,  how  long  ? ” 

Shane  Leslie, 


B 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE 
YOUNG. 


There  is  a kingdom  cool  and  green, 

Washed  by  the  ever  moaning  sea. 

From  whose  wild  surf,  with  furious  mein, 

Lr’s  war-hounds  struggle  to  be  free. 

The  tempest  breaks  on  tower  and  tree. 

Exultantly  proud  winds  are  flung  ; 

Joy  in  the  storm  the  watchers  see — 

It  is  the  country  of  the  young. 

There  is  a land  that  loved  the  green 
Through  all  the  sullen,  bitter  years. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Tudor  Queen, 

Swart  Cromwell’s  wrath,  proud  Stafford’s  fears. 
The  Boyne’s  despair  and  Limerick’s  tears — 

They  fade,  they  die,  as  runes  long  sung  ; 

Youth  springs  triumphant  down  the  years — 

It  is  the  country  of  the  young. 

There  is  a land  where  hope  is  green. 

Exultant  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Flashes  a dawn  whose  golden  sheen 
Shall  fall  where  Tone  and  Emmet  lie  ; 

The  brave  hearts  sleep  ; they  cannot  die  ; 

They  speak  to  all  with  deathless  tongue 
Who  serve  the  Cause  with  purpose  high 
Within  the  country  of  the  young. 
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l’envoi 

Fair  is  your  crown,  dark  Rosaleen, 

For  you  are  silver  joy-bells  swung  ; 

A nation  comes  to  hail  you  queen. 

All  in  the  country  of  the  young. 

Louis  J.  McQuilland, 
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THE  IRISH  COLONEL 

Said  the  King  to  the  Colonel, 

“ The  complaints  are  eternal 
That  you  Irish  give  more  trouble 
Than  any  other  corps.” 

Said  the  Colonel  to  the  King, 

” This  complaint  is  no  new  thing. 

For  your  foemen.  Sire,  have  made  it 
A hundred  times  before.” 

A,  Conan  Doyle. 
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THE  RIVER  MEADOW 


Gracefully,  steadily,  easily 
Three  men  are  mowing. 

Bending  and  rising  they  capture  the 
Rhythm  of  rowing. 

Swish  goes  the  cut  of  the  scythes  as  they 
Glide  all  together 

Through  the  cool  stems  of  the  river  hay 
In  the  hot  weather. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  swath  comes  the 
Sound  of  the  honing 

Grating  but  ringing  melodiously 
Like  a bee  droning. 

Morning  and  noon-time  and  evening 
Comes  a young  maiden 

Porter  and  buttermilk  carrying. 

Willingly  laden. 

And  while  they  drink  under  shadowy 
Willows  eternal 

The  meadow  distils  for  them  heavenly 
Scent  of  sweet- vernal. 

Edward  E,  Lysaght, 
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THE  IRISH  BRIGADE 


From  the  North  to  the  South  as  a bird  in  its  flight, 
From  Cape  Malin  away  to  Carnsore, 

They  are  flocking  together  and  spoiling  to  fight 
For  the  ravished  and  tortured  in  war. 

The  thud  of  their  marching  is  shaking  the  earth 
As  they  swing  in  close  column  arrayed, 

Whether  Munster  or  Ulster’s  the  place  of  their  birth. 
They  are  sons  of  the  Irish  Brigade  ! 

The  need  of  old  England,  so  often  reviled. 

Has  awakened  their  lingering  love ; 

It  has  thrilled  through  their  blood  like  a call  from  the 
wild. 

They  are  up  and  are  eager  to  move. 

They  have  heard  the  clear  notes  of  the  clarion  call. 
And  we  know  the  reply  that  they  made. 

For  the  honour  of  Erin  is  prized  beyond  all 
By  the  sons  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

They  have  marched  to  the  tune  of  a spirited  chant. 
And  together  will  conquer  or  fall. 

They  are  free  from  the  curse  of  sectarian  cant. 

They  are  brothers  and  Irishmen  all. 

On  the  fields  of  fair  France,  in  the  track  of  the  Huns, 
In  the  flash  of  the  bayonet  and  blade. 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  the  roar  of  the  guns 
Are  the  sons  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

Randal  McDonnell. 


THE  CALIPH 


When  thou  art  gone, 

When  thou  art  gone, 

The  world  is  empty  then  to  me  ; 

I turn  to  seek  thee  constantly 
Ere  thought  yet  checks  expectancy  ; 
And  everything  I gaze  upon 
Tells  thou  art  gone. 

That  thou  art  gone  1 

I hear  thee  come, 

I hear  thee  come  ; 

Thy  gentle  name  is  on  the  wing. 

Thy  step  speeds  life  to  everything. 
The  very  flowers  nod  and  sing. 

And  every  droning  bee  doth  hum 
That  thou  art  come. 

That  thou  art  come  ! 

When  thou  art  near. 

When  thou  art  near. 

My  soul  expands,  a throbbing  rose. 
Whose  rich  red  passion  to  thee  blows. 
For  thee  alone  its  beauty  knows  ; 

And  joy  outswells  all  brooding  fear 
When  thou  art  near. 

When  thou  art  near  1 
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Arthur  Lynch, 


A DONEGAL  SKETCH 


“ God  save  you  kindly,  sir,”  she  said. 

And  opened  wide  the  low  half-door. 

Her  hair  was  white,  her  eyes  were  red. 

Her  feet  were  naked  on  the  floor. 

But  such  a heart  beat  in  her  breast 
To  Ireland’s  friendly  heritage. 

It  set  her  worst  past  others’  best. 

And  scattered  poverty  and  age. 

We  sat  beside  her  fire  of  turf. 

And  talked  of  crops  and  fairy-lore. 

Weather  and  dress.  The  Atlantic  surf 
Far  off  made  muffled  roar  on  roar. 

Half  stifling  reminiscent  moans 
She  gossiped  of  the  famine  times. 

Then  sang  in  thin  and  wavering  tones 
Some  ancient,  nameless  poet’s  rhymes. 

Until  the  slow  and  scented  night 
Silenced  the  voice  of  knet  and  frog. 

And  dimmed,  to  unfamiliar  sight. 

The  path  across  the  quaking  bog. 

She  rose  and  surely  as  a bat 

Marked  various  pathways  through  the  dark 

This,  “ roundabout  and  aisy  ” ; that, 

” No  longer  than  a beagle’s  bark.” 
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“ Goodbye  ’*  she  said,  at  parting  loth : 

“ God  bless  ye,  ma’am,” — a warm  hand-shake 
“And  sure  if  He  does  bless  ye  both, 

It  matters  not  what  road  ye  take.” 

James  H.  Cousins. 
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IRELAND,  1915. 

A Song  of  Hope. 

Not  in  this  day,  0 Ireland,  shalt  thou  perish. 

What  though  red  ruin  spates  all  peoples  down. 

For  thou  still  bringest  forth  strong  sons  who  cherish 
A fierce  and  sacred  love  for  thy  renown. 

Heed  not  if  even  the  angels  gasp,  astounded. 

If  the  blood-drunken  earth,  o’er-gorged  of  wars. 
Crunches  the  clay-based  thrones  kings  deemed  rock- 
founded 

And  vomits  them  unto  the  startled  stars. 

For  not  on  rock  or  brass  is  thy  throne  builded. 

But  on  proud,  passionate  hearts  in  every  clime  ; 
And  they  will  bear  thee,  who  hath  royally  filled  it. 
Till  Judgment-bugles  blare  the  doom  of  Time. 

0 land  of  warriors,  heroes,  saints,  and  sages  ! 

Thy  day  hath  yet  to  dawn  ; thy  martyrs’  cries 
God  yet  shall  hear  and  grant  thee,  through  the  ages. 
The  freedom  thou  has  craved  for  centuries. 

For  God  wots  well  since  thou  became  enslavM — 
What  though  thy  cheeks  are  scarred  with  salten 
tears — 

Thy  faith  in  His  White  Word  hath  lived  and  braved 
The  Oppressor’s  might  for  nigh  a thousand  years. 
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Thy  sorrowed  eyes  have  seen  invading  foemen — 
Grim  sons  of  grimmer  sires  King  Dathy  shamed — 

Make  of  thy  land  a death-pen,  where  their  yeomen 
Burned  and  pillaged,  raped  and  racked,  and  maimed. 

At  their  command  thy  homesteads  have  been  shattered. 
Thy  best-born  shipped  across  the  seas  as  slaves. 

Or  left  to  rot  with  gaping  eyes,  blood-spattered. 

Or  heaped  like  vermin  into  unmarked  graves. 

And  yet,  0 land  beloved  ! the  years  have  found  thee 
Sole  Sovereign  still  in  hearts  of  noble  birth  ; 

Meetly,  0 land  revered  ! thy  years  have  crowned  thee 
A type  eternal  of  true  mother’s  worth. 

For  thee  men  laboured  in  the  sheltered  haven. 

Laid  the  war-corach’s  keel  and  manned  its  side. 

And  broke  the  standards  of  the  Danish  raven. 

And  drove  their  corpse-strewn  ships  back  o’er  the 
tide. 

For  thee,  a thousand  times,  in  ’venging  rallies 
Thy  lion-hearted  met  and  fought  and  bled  ; 

A thousand  times  thy  hills,  and  woods,  and  valleys 
Have  shown  the  stars  their  grasses  splashed  with  red. 

While  warred  thy  sinewy  brood  for  death  or  honour ; 
For  ne’er  to  victor  foe  were  known  to  kneel 

Niall,  Brian,  Malachy,  O’Connor, 

O’Donnell,  Art  Macmurrough,  or  Shane  O’Neill. 
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And  age  left  age  thy  bitter  wrong’s  sad  story. 

And  hand  to  hand  gave  down  the  torch  aflame  : 

Thine  O’Sullivan  Beare’s  and  Owen  Roe’s  glory  ; 

Red  Hugh’s  and  Sarsfield’s,  Tone’s  and  Emmet’s 
fame. 

Theirs  to  unloose  the  welded  chains  thou  worest — 
The  chains  we  yet  shall  rive  and  tear  in  twain  ; 

Theirs,  theirs,  to  struggle  when  the  strife  was  sorest. 
And  ours  the  fruit  of  all  their  searing  pain. 

And  theirs  the  bitterness  when  Hate’s  dark  surges 
Gathered  and  broke  o’er  thee,  adown  the  years  ; 

Ours,  ours,  the  joy  when  thy  sweet  form  emerges 
From  slavery’s  Pale,  cleansed  in  God’s  own  tears. 

In  this  our  day  thou  shalt  be  freed,  0 Mother  ! 

And  leave  thy  sundered  chains  behind  the  bars  ; 

And  we  will  rear  thy  throne  o’er  every  other, 

And  aureole  thy  brows  with  gleaming  stars. 

Thy  golden  womb  shall  still  give  forth  new  sages 
To  teach  the  peoples,  listening  in  meek  awe. 

To  love  the  rule  of  equal  right  through  ages. 

To  guard  and  keep  that  nobler,  juster  law. 

And  thou  shalt  win  the  whole  world’s  adulation. 

And  when  thy  stainless  standard  is  unfurled, 

Thy  new  and  eldern  glory  every  nation 

Will  hymn  in  thunderous  paeans  round  the  world. 
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And  we,  with  those  long  exiled  from  their  sireland, 
Wherever  they  hold  empery,  shall  not  fail 
With  welkin-echoing  cheers  to  bid  thee,  Ireland, 
Mother  of  Mothers,  Queen  of  Queens,  all  hail  I 


Padric  Gregory. 


LONDON’S  LEGEND 


My  Gates  Stand  Wide  ; let  that  the  legend  be 
Of  London,  while  across  the  cloudy  sea 
Boom  cannon  of  eight  nations  blazing  war, 

And  Europe’s  face  is  hideous  with  the  scar 
Cleft  by  the  blade  of  frantic  Germany. 

Of  Germany  the  treacherous — tyranny 
I knew  was  German,  but  not  treachery  ; 

Yet  London  still  shall  neither  bolt  nor  bar  : 

My  Gates  Stand  Wide. 

Behold  four  Wardens  strong  in  unity 
For  the  death-conquering  cause  of  Liberty  ; 
See,  West  to  East,  wherever  waters  are 
And  lowering  skies  and  tempests  driving  far. 
There  is  no  need  for  fear  to  come  to  me — 

My  Gates  Stand  Wide. 

Conal  0*Riordan  (Norreys  Connell), 
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THE  SEVEN  DOLOURS  OF  IRELAND 


There  is  an  Isle  set  in  the  western  sea. 

Whose  coasts  are  torn  and  split  by  waves  that  roll 
And  break  against  the  land  incessantly. 

As  storms  of  sorrow  beat  upon  her  soul : 

Around  her,  islands  by  the  tide  made  waste. 

Stand  desolate  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

And  all  her  children  know  the  bitter  taste 
Of  the  grim  chalice  of  her  destiny. 

There  is  an  Isle  where  learned  men  of  yore 

Sowed  seeds  of  truth  that  sank  in  friendly  earth. 
And  flourished  and  supplied  the  world  with  lore 
Of  subtle  science  and  of  holy  mirth  : 

Minstrels  and  bards  there  were  who  harped  and  sang, 
And  made  the  generous  hearts  that  loved  them  glad. 
Until  the  moaning  bell  of  fate  outrang 
And  they  were  silenced,  and  the  land  was  sad. 

There  is  an  Isle  where  faith  was  made  a fault. 

And  penitence  and  prayer  adjudged  as  crimes  : 
Where  on  the  mountain-side  the  people  sought 
Their  harassed  pastors  in  the  penal  times  : 

The  Mass  was  said  while  scouts  with  eager  eyes 
Kept  guard  about  the  Christian  privilege, 

Lest  the  most  sacred  of  all  mysteries 
Should  fall  to  mercenary  sacrilege. 
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There  is  an  Isle  where  men  of  alien  race 
Were  planted  wickedly  that  they  might  kill 
Its  native  culture,  banish  every  trace 
Of  centuries  of  scholarships  and  skill  ; 

Their  infamies  were  great  and  manifold, 

Coarse  hucksters  they,  who  made  the  land  their 
mart. 

Law  left  them  free  to  steal  the  nation’s  gold. 

But  could  not  give  them  power  to  sear  its  heart. 


There  is  an  Isle  where  men  who  were  denied 
The  elemental  liberties  of  men. 

Gathered,  and  armed,  and  tyrant  hosts  defied. 
And  pike  and  musket  gleamed  in  many  a glen  : 
It  seemed  those  stalwart  heroes  died  in  vain. 

For  alien  force  upkept  the  alien  sway. 

But  in  their  sons  their  spirits  lived  again. 

Have  lived,  and  still  are  living  on  to-day. 


There  is  an  Isle  whose  people  have  essayed 
Brave  contests  for  the  freedom  of  her  soil. 
Where  peasant  patriots  were  not  afraid 
To  fight  for  their  poor  heritage  of  toil ; 

They  shed  no  blood  for  vengeance,  ease,  or  pay. 
Through  all  the  struggle  of  the  barren  years. 
They  fought  to  usher  in  a better  day, 

To  stem  the  current  of  their  country’s  tears. 
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There  is  an  Isle  whose  craven  sons  within 
Her  own  fair  borders  added  to  the  might 
Of  her  oppressors  : through  their  bargaining 
She  lost  in  treachery  what  she  gained  in  fight  ; 
And  yet  this  little  Isle  is  unresigned 
Despite  her  dolours,  almost  past  belief ; 

Sad-eyed  her  sons  unshamed  before  mankind 
Stand,  heritors  of  her  immortal  grief. 

LENVOI 

Hail  ! Ireland  hail  ! thou  land  of  sorrows,  hail  ! 

The  dove  of  peace  in  thy  grey  skies  hath  stayed. 
Soon  thou  shalt  know  a joy  that  cannot  fail. 

And  find  a freedom  that  shall  never  fade. 

Albert  C.  White, 


c 
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THE  GREAT  CHANCE 


Now  strikes  the  hour  upon  the  clock 
The  black  sheep  may  rebuild  the  years  : 

May  lift  the  father’s  pride  he  broke 
And  wipe  away  his  mother’s  tears. 

To  him,  the  mark  for  thrifty  scorn, 

God  hath  another  chance  to  give. 

Sets  in  his  heart  a flame,  new-born. 

By  which  his  muddied  soul  may  live. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  prodigal. 

The  decent  people’s  shame  and  grief  ; 

When  he  shall  make  amends  for  all ; 

The  way  to  Glory’s  bloody  and  brief. 

Clean  from  his  baptism  of  blood. 

New  from  the  fire  he  springs  again. 

In  shining  raiment  white  and  good. 

Beyond  the  wise,  home-keeping  man. 

Somewhere  to-night — no  tears  be  shed  ! — 

With  shaking  hands  they  turn  the  sheet 

To  find  his  name  among  the  dead, 

Flow^er  of  the  Army  and  the  Fleet. 

They  tell,  with  proud  and  stricken  face. 

Of  his  white  boyhood  far  away — 

Who  talked  of  trouble  or  disgrace? 

“ Our  splendid  son  is  dead  ! ” they  say. 

Katherine  Tynan, 
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OLD  IRELAND  AGRA. 


A SONG  to  green  Erin  ! by  nature  so  blest — 

The  earth’s  fairest  island,  the  queen  of  the  West ! 
Long  a beacon  of  light,  ’mid  the  sea’s  circling  foam. 
Were  you — Erin  Mavoureen  ! our  heart’s  dearest  home — 
Old  Ireland  agra  ! Old  Ireland  agra  ! 

What  land  can  compare  with  you — Old  Ireland  agra  ! 

In  the  days  of  your  glory  how  open  your  hand 
To  welcome  the  stranger  from  each  distant  land  ; 
Food,  shelter,  and  learning  how  freely  you  gave. 

And  the  wind  bore  you  blessing  across  the  blue  wave — 
Old  Ireland  agra  ! Old  Ireland  agra  ! 

What  land  can  compare  with  you — Old  Ireland  agra  ! 

A song  to  green  Erin  ! machree,  may  you  long 
For  hearts  brave  and  joyous,  be  famous  in  song ; 

Be  your  daughters  still  pure  as  the  bright  sparkling  rills 
That  dash  evermore  down  your  brown  rugged  hills — 
Old  Ireland  agra  ! Old  Ireland  agra  ! 

What  land  can  compare  with  you — Old  Ireland  agra  ! 

John  Denvir. 
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GOING  HOME 


Tm  going  back  to  Glenties  when  the  harvest  fields  are 
brown. 

And  the  Autumn  sunset  lingers  on  my  little  Irish  town. 

When  the  gossamer  is  shining  where  the  moorland 
blossoms  blow 

ril  take  the  road  across  the  hill  I tramped  so  long 
ago— 

*Tis  far  I am  beyond  the  seas,  but  yearning  voices  call, 

“ Will  you  not  come  back  to  Glenties  and  your  wave- 
washed  Donegal  ? ” 


I’ve  seen  the  hopes  of  childhood  stifled  by  the  hand  of 
time. 

I’ve  seen  the  smile  of  innocence  become  the  frown  of 
crime. 

I’ve  seen  the  wrong  rise  high  and  strong.  I’ve  seen  the 
fair  betrayed. 

Until  the  faltering  heart  fell  low,  the  brave  became 
afraid — 

But  still  the  cry  comes  out  to  me,  the  homely  voices 
call. 

From  the  glen  among  the  highlands  of  my  ancient 
Donegal. 
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Sure,  I think  I see  them  often,  when  the  night  is  on 
the  town. 

The  braes  of  old  Strasala,  and  the  homes  of  Carrig- 
doun — 

There’s  a light  in  Jimmy  Lynch’s  house,  a shadow  on 
the  blind, 

I often  watched  the  shadow,  for  ’twas  Mary  in  behind, 

And  often  in  the  darkness,  ’tis  myself  that  sees  it  all. 

For  I cannot  help  but  dreaming  of  the  folk  in  Donegal. 


So  I’ll  hie  me  back  to  Glenties  when  the  harvest  comes 
again. 

And  the  kine  are  in  the  pasture  and  the  berries  in  the 
lane. 

Then  they’ll  give  me  such  a welcome  that  my  heart 
will  leap  with  joy, 

When  a father  and  a mother  welcome  back  their  way- 
ward boy. 

So  r m going  back  to  Glenties  when  the  Autumn 
showers  fall. 

And  the  harvest  home  is  cheery  in  my  dear  old  Donegal. 

Patrick  MacGilL 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  CANNON 
A Ballad  of  the  Williamite  Wars,  a.d.  1690 

I 

All  on  a starless  August  morn. 

Ere  yet  the  first  cock  crew. 

Brave  Sarsfield  took,  from  Limerick  town. 

The  road  to  Killaloe. 

II 

He  gave  the  word,  then  fleetly  spurred 
By  darkened  vale  and  fen  ; 

And  he  sang  this  song  as  he  rode  along 
. .At  the  head  of  five  hundred  men  : 

III 

**  The  Dutch  steal  down,  from  Cashel  town. 

With  powder,  and  ball,  and  cannon. 

And  the  flat  tin  boats  they  use  as  floats 
In  the  marshes  of  the  Shannon  ; 

But  their  guns  well  thieve,  and  their  guns  well  leave 
Their  mouths  the  brown  earth  under — 

Pile  powder  and  ball,  bridge-boats  and  all. 

And  well  blow  the  heap  asunder  ! ” 

IV 

They  rode  to  do  ! They  rode  to  die  ! 

They  rode  more  fleetly  than  the  wind. 

Till  a castle  towered  before  them  lowered 
And  Limerick  town  lay  far  behind. 
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V 

To  Ballyneety’s  towers  they  came, 

Ere  two  of  the  clock  had  chimed  ; 

And  they  spake  no  words,  but  they  loosed  their  swords. 
And  rode  with  their  muskets  primed. 

VI 

And  Sarsfield  halted  his  cavalcade 
All  in  the  tree-lined  road. 

In  the  saddle  he  turned,  and  his  bright  eyes  burned — 
Like  discs  of  fire  they  glowed  ; 

VII 

And  he  drew  his  sword,  then  he  gave  the  word, 

And  they  swept  on  their  enemy  ; 

And  as  muskets  crashed  and  sabres  flashed 
They  thundered  right  merrilie  : 

VIII 

“ Ho,  ho  ! ye  re  down,  from  Cashel  town. 

With  powder,  and  ball,  and  cannon. 

And  your  flat  tin  boats  to  use  as  floats 
And  ferry  ye  o'er  the  Shannon  ; 

But  your  guns  we'll  take,  and  your  guns  we'll  stake 
Their  mouths  the  brown  earth  under — 

Pile  powder  and  ball,  tin  boats  and  all. 

And  we'll  blow  the  heap  asunder  ! " 

IX 

No  man  they  spared  when  their  swords  they  bared 
Till  the  ground  was  strewn  with  dead. 

Till  like  stark  hosts  of  morn-caught  ghosts 
The  Dutchmen  broke  and  fled  ! 
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X 

And  when  his  band  at  his  stern  command 
Back  in  from  the  fighting  rode, 

Brave  Sarsfield  s eyes  in  the  darkness  burned — 
Like  discs  of  fire  they  glowed. 

XI 

Quoth  he  : “Well  done  ! Well  fought  and  won 
Now  carry  ye  out  my  plan  ; 

For  Sarsfield  is  the  word,  my  men. 

And  Sarsfield  is  the  man  ! “ 

XII 

Ere  the  order  slipped  from  his  lips  they  gripped 
The  cannon  and  dragged  them  forth. 

They  loaded  them  well,  with  powder  and  shell. 
And  jammed  their  mouths  in  the  earth. 

XIII 

And  Sarsfield  smiled  as  his  soldiers  piled 
On  top  of  the  loaded  cannon 

The  flat  tin  boats  to  be  used  as  floats 
In  the  marshes  of  the  Shannon. 

XIV 

And  over  the  plain  they  laid  a train 
Of  powder,  then  rode  away. 

O’er  dying  and  dead  the  cavalcade  sped 
Ere  the  east  ’gan  growing  grey. 
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XV 

Then  anon  came  a flash,  a quivering  flash. 

And  a bright  white  blinding  flare. 

It  seemed  as  though  heaven  asunder  was  riven  ; 

For  a crash  rent  the  morning  air 

That  rumbled  the  ground  for  leagues  around, 

And  shuddered  the  hills  of  Clare  ! 

XVI 

And  Sarsfield  halted  his  cavalcade 
All  in  the  tree-lined  road. 

In  the  saddle  he  turned,  and  his  bright  eyes  burned — 
Like  discs  of  fire  they  glowed. 

XVII 

And  he  sheathed  his  sword  ; then  he  fleetly  spurred 
By  brightening  hill  and  down  ; 

And  he  sang  this  song  as  he  rode  along 
To  the  gates  of  Limerick  town  : 

XVIII 

“ The  Dutch  crept  down  from  Cashel  town^ 

With  powder,  and  ball,  and  cannon. 

And  their  flat  tin  boats  to  use  as  floats 
And  ferry  them  oer  the  Shannon  ; 

But  their  ranks  we  cleft,  and  their  guns  we  left 
Their  mouths  the  brown  earth  under — 

Piled  powder  and  ball,  tin  boats  and  all. 

And  we  blew  the  heap  asunder  ! ** 

Padric  Gregory, 
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THE  PINES 


Above  the  pine  the  ghostly  moonlight  lingers 
Or  plays  along  the  fir, 

The  elves  are  tracing  with  their  slender  fingers 
Their  paths  of  gossamer, 

The  trees  are  crooning  softly,  saintly,  lowly. 
Like  whispering  acolytes. 

The  heart-song  of  the  forest  deep  and  holy 
As  northern  lights. 

From  hoary  oak  and  alder  hang  the  mosses. 
Time’s  ancient  tapestrie  ; 

The  molten  moon-fire  crosses  and  recrosses 
In  silvery  filigree. 

The  stars  peep  from  the  hyaline,  enchanted 
Deep  waters  of  the  stream. 

And  every  break  and  brake  and  bank  is  haunted 
By  visions  as  a dream. 

Low  in  the  darkling  fretwork,  arborescent. 

The  trailing  swamp  mists  rise 

Impalpable  as  frostwork’s  evanescent 
Shimmering  subtleties. 

Afar  the  antlered  moose  is  calling  plaintly 
Through  covert  drear  and  dim. 

And  from  the  thicket  hedge  enticing  faintly. 

The  female  answers  him. 
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Across  the  north  the  fair  aurora  glistening 
Leans  on  the  heavenly  signs, 

Night ! — and  yearning  as  a child  I’m  listening 
The  heart-song  of  the  pines. 

Patrick  MacGilL 
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IMPERIAL  IRELAND 


Passion,  suspicion  filled  their  hearts, 
Prepared  in  serried  ranks  they  stood 
To  deluge  Ireland’s  fairest  fields 
With  torrents  of  her  people’s  blood. 
Blind  war  of  races,  and  of  creeds. 

Had  all  but  burst  in  frantic  deeds. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Empire  held 
Those  rivals  in  his  iron  hand, 

“ Not  to  destroy  in  senseless  strife 
But  join,”  he  said,  ” is  my  command. 

I have  foreseen. 

I have  prepared  you  for  the  hour 
When  conflict  comes  with  greater  Power.” 


” They’d  form  a separate  State,  and  rend 
These  isles  in  twain.”  Thus  Ulster  spake. 
“To  combat  that  we’ve  taken  arms 
For  England  and  for  Empire’s  sake. 

Let  the  Irish  rule  their  own.  We  stay 
With  England  till  we’re  thrust  away.” 
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But  deep  within  their  hearts  lay  hid 
The  love  of  Ireland’s  loveliness. 
England,  the  sire,  allegiance  claimed  ; 

Ireland,  the  mother,  called  no  less. 
Might  God,  they  prayed,  some  outlet  find 
For  love  and  loyalty  combined. 


“ Seven  centuries  have  passed  away 
^ Since  we  were  free,”  the  Irish  cried. 
” Defeated,  but  unconquered  still. 

We  claim  the  rights  so  long  denied. 
No  peace  we  give.  No  rest  we  know. 
Till  we  are  free.  So  let  them  go.” 


But  deep  in  every  Irish  heart 
Rankled  the  thought,  ” If  we  divide 
Our  freedom  has  not  half  its  worth. 

With  Ulster  torn  from  Ireland’s  side. 
Small  profit  that  the  rest  are  free. 

A wounded,  weakened  land  are  we.” 

Then  in  a moment,  like  a flood 
That  prisoned  finds  at  last  release. 

At  shock  of  outer  war,  up  surged 
Those  longings  for  the  inner  peace. 
Hates,  that  on  stagnant  surface  form. 
Were  scattered,  shattered  by  the  storm. 
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Drowning  all  querulous  voices  then 
The  voice  of  Empire  in  the  soul, 

Like  sound  of  trumpet,  beat  of  drum, 
Called  them  to  play  another  role. 
Comrades  in  arms  they  now  must  stand 
To  battle  for  the  common  land. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Empire  said  : 

“ This  day  for  you  new  life  is  bom. 
Perish  the  past.  Look  up — look  on. 

Let  bygones  fade,  as  dreams  at  mom. 
Fade  in  the  splendour  now  begun. 

As  dismal  dreams  at  rise  of  sun. 


“ Nations,  like  men,  their  lives  begin 
In  hour  of  mortal  cigony. 

The  hour  has  come.  To-day  is  bom 
Imperial  Ireland,  one  and  free. 

Comrades  in  arms,  so  late  opposed. 

Your  hands  are  clasped  ; your  ranks  are  closed. 


“ No  separate  state  would  Ireland  be. 

But  mother  of  that  mighty  race 
Whose  scattered  sons,  like  seed  in  Spring, 
Fell,  and  have  filled  their  destined  place. 
And  now  a splendid  crop  are  they. 

Ready  a splendid  part  to  play. 
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“ An  Empire  theirs  as  England’s  wide. 
But  within  England’s,  not  alone. 

On  that  firm  base  be  it  theirs  to  build 
A lovelier  culture,  all  their  own. 

As  with  Rome’s  Empire  Greece  combined 
Her  deathless  kingdom  of  the  mind. 


“ No  more  oppressed,  despised,  shut  out, 
^United  Ireland,  one  and  free, 

The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown. 

My  darling,  and  my  pride  shall  be. 
Fierce  light  of  empire-making  war 
Has  shown  what  friends  the  Irish  are.” 


Robert  Blake- 
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THE  WORK 


1 

Why  probe  too  deep?  No  guerdon  lies  that  way. 
Why  polish  still  the  stone?  To  greet  whose  eyes? 
For  they  who  know  not  Beauty  judge  the  prize 
And  Truth  looms  strange  beyond  our  little  day, 

Why  strive  for  Beauty?  Beauty  will  betray. 

Why  strive  to  life  the  soul  ? To  scale  the  skies  ? 
No  strife  but  greed  of  gold  around  thee  lies. 

And  sordid  minds  hold  everyv/here  the  sway. 

Yet  what  of  these  ? I hold  a fairer  scroll. 

And  thoughts  with  which  pale  Reason  cannot  cope 
With  sharper  edge  come  sweeping  through  my  soul 
Aflame — I burn  to  give  my  spirit  scope. 

To  seek  the  world  where  I am  free  and  whole. 

And  know,  familiar,  passion’s  larger  hope. 

II 

The  sweetest  notes  are  piped  in  vain  to  ears 
That  hear  not,  and  the  golden  sunset’s  glow 
Soft  blooms  and  fades,  though  blinded  eyes  not  know 
Their  hues  divine  ; nor  are  the  hopes  and  fears 
That  move  the  poet,  his  deep  anguished  tears, 

And  lonely  musings,  unregarded  woe. 

Or  moods  of  high  resolve  and  dauntless  show. 

Less  real,  that  the  world  of  traffic  sears 
The  hopes  that  once  had  led  the  aspiring  soul 
To  plant  its  banner  high,  and  given  our  life 
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Its  radiant  touch  and  genial  warm  delight ; 

Still  shall  the  poet  rise  to  hardy  strife. 

Shall  hold  all  subtler  strokes  in  his  control. 

And  touch  the  world  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 


Arthur  Lynch. 


MAUREEN 

You  remember  how  he  came  in  the  glory  of  his  youth, 

With  his  beauty  and  his  truth  and  his  winning  ways. 

You  remember  how  he  went  to  the  summons  England 
sent, 

And  the  weary,  dreary  waiting  of  those  autumn  days. 

Ah  ! his  sadness  of  farewell,  when  you  waved  your  last 
adieu — 

Waved  your  pretty  hand  to  him  standing  on  the 
stair — 

Gaizing  from  your  dreamy  eyes,  your  eyes  of  Irish 
blue — 

With  a rose  upon  your  bosom  and  a blossom  in  your 
hair. 

Spring  will  burst  in  bud  again,  and  summer  days  come 
back  to  us  ; 

Mons,  like  a wistful  memory,  fade  when  Time’s  grey 
wings  have  flown. 

Has  the  love  you  might  have  given  found  its  way  at 
last  to  heaven. 

From  the  little  lonely  chapel  on  the  road  to  Bandon 
town  ? 

Oh,  blue  eyes  dull  with  weeping  for  your  English  lover, 
sleeping. 

And  those  flowers  of  dear  remembrance  that  you  wore 
whilst  kneeling  there — 

Death  has  ended  all  forgiving,  but  because  he  loved 
them,  living, 

A rose  was  in  your  bosom, — a blossom  in  your  hair. 

Randal  McDonnell, 
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MARCH  FOR  IRISH  BRIGADE 


When  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  went  to  France,  so 
long  ago, 

They  learnt  about  the  soldiers’  trade  just  all  there  was 
to  know. 

Glory  danced  upon  each  blade  when  the  sun  of  battle 
shone  ; 

And  the  cry  was  “ Clare’s  Brigade — Who’s  afraid? — 
Carry  on  ! ” 

The  simple  way  in  Clare’s  Brigade,  at  sea  and  on  the 
shore, 

Was  to  do  what  other  men  could  do,  and  do  a little 
more ; 

In  the  fiercest  fusillade,  by  ten  thousand  set  upon 

Still  their  word  was,  “ Clare’s  Brigade — Who’s  afraid? — 
Carry  on  ! ” 

Now  the  old  Brigade  is  ended  and  the  new  one  is 
begun. 

And  there’s  big  work  for  Irishmen  awaiting  to  be  done. 

If  before  the  last  parade  many  a gallant  lad  is  gone. 

What  is  left,  boys? — The  Brigade — Who’s  afraid? — 
Carry  on  ! 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


* This  march  has  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Martin 
Shaw.  In  that  form  it  is  entitled  “ Clare’s  Brigade.” 
(Oxford  University  Press.) 
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I WILL  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 

And  a small  cabin  built  there,  of  clay  and  wattles 
made ; 

Nine  bean  rows  will  I have  there,  a hive  for  the  honey- 
bee. 

And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes 
dropping  slow. 

Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  where  the 
cricket  sings, 

There  midnight’s  all  a-glimmer  and  noon  a purple 
glow. 

And  evening  full  of  the  linnet’s  wings. 

I will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 

I hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  by  the  shore  ; 

While  I stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements 
grey, 

I hear  it  in  the  deep  heart’s  core. 

William  Butler  Yeats, 
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This  is  the  chant  of  the  banner. 

The  song  of  the  flag. 

Raised  for  the  doers  and  fighters, 

The  nations  in  panoplied  battle. 

The  flag  of  St.  George, 

The  great  broad  banner  of  England ; 

It  has  waved  over  Crecy  and  Poictiers, 

It  has  flamed  at  Trafalgar. 

The  flag  of  the  fighting  race, 

The  green  and  gold  of  the  Irish, 

The  men  who  have  gone  to  death  with  a jest  and  a 
cheer 

For  the  dear  gold  harp  on  an  emerald  field. 

For  the  love  and  the  honour  of  Ireland. 

The  red  and  the  yellow  of  Spain, 

Fluttering  from  the  caravels  of  patient  Columbus, 
Borne  by  arrogant  Alva  to  cruel  dishonour  ; 

Rent  and  torn  by  the  wind  that  swept  the  Armada, 
Draping  with  tender  pity  the  valiant  shame  of  Cervera, 
This  is  your  boast,  O Spain,  proudest  of  nations. 
Honour  the  flag  ! 
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The  Tricolour  of  France, 

Fierce  heir  of  the  Standard  of  Lilies, 

Lo,  ye,  the  Corsican  bore  it 
Over  the  red  bridge  of  Lodi  ; 

Marengo  and  Austerlitz  saw  and  rose  to  the  pride  of 
its  eagles  ; 

Over  accursed  Sedan  it  waned  and  drooped. 

Yet  from  disgrace,  from  despair,  from  contention, 
defilement. 

It  rises,  the  Marseillaise  sounds  ; the  Emperor  lives. 

Vivat  to  France  and  Napoleon  ! Vivat  to  the 
Flag  ! 

The  flag  of  the  great  Free  States, 

With  silver  stars  for  their  units. 

Risen  from  conflict  of  blood. 

Never  to  sink  again. 

All  is  quiet  to-night  along  the  Potomac  ; 

The  Federal  blue,  the  Confederate  grey. 

Coalesce  in  the  fabric  of  history : 

Antietam,  Gettysburgh,  Frederickburg, 

The  terrible  battles  of  the  wilderness — 

All  these  agonies  pass. 

But  the  flag,  the  flag  floats  on. 

Salutation  Old  Glory  ! 
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The  flag  of  undaunted  Belgium. 

Cnicified  Land  of  Sorrows, 

Your  sons  shall  ascend  in  glory. 

The  Mother  of  God  bends  down  from  her  throne  in 
Heaven 

To  weep  for  the  martyred  dead  whose  land  shall  arise 
from  death. 

The  flag  of  the  Afric  Dutch, 

The  farmer  soldiers. 

Fearless  riders  and  trackers. 

Dogged  in  a losing  fight  ; 

Tattered  men  with  rifles. 

Hailing  the  tattered  Vierkleur  : 

We  too  hail  it  and  greet  it : 

Honour  the  flag  1 

As  long  as  the  red  blood  runs. 

As  the  red  blood  courses. 

Chant  we  the  chant  of  the  banner. 

Sing  we  the  song  of  the  flag. 


Louis  f.  McQuilland. 
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CAITILIN’S  FIELD 


I SING  the  song  of  the  man  who  has  sweated  and  toiled 

All  day  at  the  saving  of  hay  and  the  making  of  tramps* 

On  a day  when  his  work  is  well  spent,  and  the  crop  is 
not  spoiled 

By  the  rain  that  he  damns. 

When  the  dew  has  gone  off  of  the  ground,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun 

Is  very  near  able  to  melt  the  prong  of  his  fork. 

When  already  the  small  little  breeze  the  task  has  begun, 
Then  man  sets  to  work. 

Five  acres  of  good  meadow  hay  is  in  Caitilin’s  field, 

In  windrows  we  have  made  it  up,  ’twill  not  rain,  we’ve 
no  fear, 

’Tis  only  fools  who  make  cock  ; when  the  clouds  are 
concealed 

And  the  sky  is  all  clear. 

Ten  men  there  are  with  me  as  well  as  myself,  and  a boy 

To  ride  on  the  horse  that  draws  in  the  hay  from  the  rows  ; 

We’ll  easily  tramp  it  by  night,  and  we’ll  count  it  a joy 
To  do  it,  God  knows. 

Three  tramps  are  kept  going  at  once,  for  the  meadow 
is  flat 

And  the  skeeter  works  smoothly,  and  quickly  its  loads 
are  upturned, 

Till  the  sweat  runs  off  us  in  streams,  and  the  man  that  is  fat 
His  wage  will  have  earned. 

* Local  word  used  for  wynds  or  tramp-cocks,  pronounced 
tram. 
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There’s  skill  in  the  work,  for  it  isn’t  mere  ignorant 
labouring 

To  build  up  a tramp  while  two  men  are  forking  their  best. 

And  not  have  it  turn  when  it’s  made,  to  be  for  the 
neighbouring 

Farmers  a jest. 

There’s  skill  in  the  skeeting,  there’s  skill  in  the  pulling, 
there’s  skill 

In  the  way  that  the  hay  is  forked  off  of  the  ground, 
for  you’ll  see 

When  a man  comes  out  of  a town,  though  he  work 
with  a will. 

What  a fool  he  does  be. 

Tired  we  may  be  at  night  when  we  have  forked  the 
last  sop. 

The  last  sugan  is  tied,  and  we  put  on  our  coats  to  go 
home, 

But  we  wouldn’t  change  place  with  the  King  in  his 
Parliament  shop. 

Or  the  Pope  that’s  in  Rome. 

For  what  do  the  dwellers  in  palaces  know  of  the  feel 

Of  the  arm  that  is  wearied  with  work,  yet  ready  for 
more, 

Or  the  appetite  simple  and  keen  a man  brings  to  the  meal 
His  house  has  in  store? 

Edward  E.  Lysaght. 
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CREMONA 


[The  Preach  Army,  including  a part  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  under  Marshal  Villeroy,  held  the  fortified  town 
of  Cremona  during  the  winter  of  1702.  Prince  Eugene, 
with  the  Imperial  Army,  surprised  it  one  morning  and, 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  a priest,  occupied  the  whole 
city  before  the  alarm  was  given.  Villeroy  was  captured, 
together  with  many  of  the  French  garrison.  The  Irish, 
however,  consisting  of  the  regiments  of  Dillon  and  Burke, 
held  a fort  commanding  the  river  gate  and  defended  them- 
selves all  day,  in  spite  of  Prince  Eugene’s  efforts  to  win 
them  over  to  his  cause.  Eventually,  Eugene  being  unable 
to  take  the  fort,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
city.] 


The  Grenadiers  of  Austria  are  proper  men  and  tall ; 
The  Grenadiers  of  Austria  have  scaled  the  city  wall ; 
They  have  marched  from  far  away 
Ere  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

And  the  morning  saw  them  masters  of  Cremona. 

There’s  not  a man  to  whisper,  there’s  not  a horse  to 
neigh. 

Of  the  footmen  of  Lorraine  and  the  riders  of  Dupres, 
They  have  crept  up  every  stieet. 

In  the  market  place  they  meet. 

They  are  holding  every  vantage  in  Cremona. 

The  Marshall  Villeroy  he  started  from  his  bed ; 

The  Marshall  Villeroy  has  no  wig  upon  his  head  ; 

“ I have  lost  my  men  ! ” quoth  he, 

“ And  my  men  they  have  lost  me. 

And  I sorely  fear  we  both  have  lost  Cremona.” 
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Prince  Eugene  of  Austria  is  in  the  market  place  ; 
Prince  Eugene  of  Austria  has  smiles  upon  his  face  ; 
Says  he,  “ Our  work  is  done, 

For  the  citadel  is  won. 

And  the  black  and  yellow  flag  flies  o’er  Cremona.” 

Major  Dan  O’Mahony  is  in  the  barrack  square. 

And  just  six  hundred  Irish  lads  are  waiting  for  him 
there. 

Says  he,  “ Come  in  your  shirt, 

And  you  won’t  take  any  hurt, 

For  the  morning  air  is  pleasant  in  Cremona.” 

Major  Dan  O’Mahony  is  at  the  barrack  gate. 

And  just  six  hundred  Irish  lads  will  neither  stay  nor 
wait ; 

There’s  Dillon  and  there’s  Burke, 

And  there’ll  be  some  bloody  work 
Ere  the  Kaiserlics  shall  boast  they  hold  Cremona. 

Major  Dan  O’Mahony  has  reached  the  river  fort. 

And  just  six  hundred  Irish  lads  are  joining  in  the  sportj; 
” Come  take  a hand  ! ” says  he, 

“ And  if  you’ll  stand  by  me. 

Then  it’s  glory  to  the  man  who  takes  Cremona  ! ” 

Prince  Eugene  of  Austria  has  frowns  upon  his  face. 
And  loud  he  calls  his  Galloper  of  Irish  blood  and  race. 
” MacDonnell,  ride  I pray, 

To  your  countrymen,  and  say 
That  only  they  are  left  in  all  Cremona  ! ” 
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MacDonnell  he  has  reined  his  mare  beside  the  river 
dyke, 

And  he  has  tied  the  parley  flag  upon  a sergeant’s  pike. 
Six  companies  were  there 
From  Limerick  and  Clare, 

The  last  of  all  the  guardians  of  Cremona. 

“ Now,  Major  Dan  O’Mahony,  give  up  the  river  gate. 
Or,  Major  Dan  O’Mahony,  you’ll  find  it  is  too  late  ; 
For  when  I gallop  back 
’Tis  the  signal  for  attack. 

And  no  quarter  for  the  Irish  in  Cremona  ! ” 

And  Major  Dan  he  laughed  : “ Faith,  if  what  you  say 
be  true. 

And  if  they  will  not  come  until  they  hear  again  from 
you. 

Then  there  v/ill  be  no  attack. 

For  you’re  never  going  back. 

And  we’ll  keep  you  snug  and  safely  in  Cremona.” 

All  the  weary  day  the  German  stormers  came. 

All  the  weary  day  they  were  faced  by  fire  and  flame, 
They  have  filled  the  ditch  with  dead. 

And  the  river’s  running  red. 

But  they  cannot  win  the  gateway  of  Cremona. 
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All  the  weary  day,  again,  again,  again. 

The  horsemen  of  Dupres  and  the  footmen  of  Lorraine  ; 
Taafe  and  Herbertstein, 

And  the  riders  of  the  Rhine  ,* 

It’s  a mighty  price  they’re  paying  for  Cremona. 

Time  and  time  they  came  with  the  deep-mouthed 
German  roar. 

Time  and  time  they  broke  like  the  wave  upon  the 
shore ; 

For  better  men  were  there. 

From  Limerick  and  Clare, 

And  who  will  take  the  Gateway  of  Cremona? 


Prince  Eugene  has  watched,  and  he  knaws  his  nether 
lip; 

Prince  Eugene  has  cursed  as  he  saw  his  chances  slip  ; 
“ Call  off  ! Call  off  ! ” he  cried, 

“ It  is  nearing  eventide. 

And  I fear  our  work  is  finished  in  Cremona.” 


Says  Wauchop  to  McAuliffe,  ” Their  fire  is  growing 
slack.” 

Says  Major  Dan  O’Mahony,  ” It  is  their  last  attack ; 
But  who  will  stop  the  game 
While  there’s  light  to  play  the  same. 

And  to  walk  a short  way  with  them  from  Cremona  ? ” 
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And  so  they  snarl  behind  them  and  beg  them  turn  and 
come, 

They  have  taken  Neuberg’s  standard  ; they  have  taken 
D&k’s  drum  ; 

And  along  the  winding  Po, 

Beard  on  shoulder,  stern  and  slow. 

The  Kaiserlics  are  riding  from  Cremona. 

Just  two  hundred  Irish  lads  are  shouting  on  the  wall ; 
Four  hundred  more  are  lying  who  can  hear  no  slogan  call ; 
But  what’s  the  odds  of  that. 

For  it’s  all  the  same  to  Pat 
If  he  pays  his  debts  in  Dublin  or  Cremona. 

Says  General  de  Vaudray,  “ You’ve  done  a soldier’s  work ! 
And  every  tongue  in  France  shall  talk  of  Dillon  and  of 
Burke. 

Ask  what  you  will  this  day. 

And  be  it  what  it  may, 

It  is  granted  to  the  heroes  of  Cremona.” 

” Why  then,”  says  Dan  O’Mahony,  ” one  favour  we 
entreat. 

We  were  called  a little  early,  and  our  toilet’s  not  complete  ; 
We’ve  no  quarrel  with  the  shirt. 

But  the  breeches  wouldn’t  hurt. 

For  the  evening  air  is  chilly  in  Cremona.” 

A.  Conan  Doyle, 
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Beauty  Is  not  imprisoned  in  the  form, 

Nor  held  within  the  perfect  line’s  control. 

But  lives  as  something  quick,  and  subtle,  warm. 

That  flies  impalpably  from  soul  to  soul. 

The  perfect  mask  of  polished  Paphian  stone. 

The  curves  that  swell  the  all  accomplished  mould. 
Are  exquisite — we  look,  admire,  pass  on. 

And  find  the  flagging  recollection  cold. 

But,  ah  ! the  beauty  that  o’erstreams  thy  face 
Is  not  of  colour,  shape,  or  cast  alone. 

Not  merely  wove  in  fine  harmonious  grace, 

But  burning  with  that  Genius  all  thine  own. 

And  thus  cJone  is  Beauty  infinite. 

When  every  glance  the  curious  veil  has  caught 
Of  shapes,  and  tints,  and  movements,  meanings,  writ 
In  living  symbols  of  the  inward  thought. 

Arthur  Lynch, 
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A Song  of  Cycling  in  Wicklow. 

We  swept  by  hill  and  valley, 

We  fled  past  field  and  wood  ; 

Each  tread  on  the  whirling  pedal, 
Meant  yards  on  the  rushing  road  ; 
For  the  road  flew  back  beneath  us. 
And  the  milestones  at  its  side 
Came  floating  tov/ards  and  past  us, 
Like  logs  on  an  endless  tide. 

The  sky  was  blue  above  us. 

And  the  air  was  fresh  as  wine. 

But  of  all  the  day’s  enchantments 
To  me  the  most  divine 
Was  the  music  of  the  laughter. 

And  the  sweetness  of  the  glee, 
When  the  beautiful  Irish  children 
Came  rushing  out  to  see. 

W^e  marked  the  golden  evening 
Glow  warm  in  the  western  sky  ; 
We  saw  to  the  east  the  ocean 
With  the  crimson  glory  vie. 

We  watched  the  waves  beneath  us 
Heave  up  from  the  watery  plane. 
Bow  their  heads  in  adoration 
And  sink  to  the  shore  again. 
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But  no  sight  of  earth,  or  heaven. 

No  sound  of  sea  or  sky. 

Was  so  bright  as  the  beaming  faces, 

Wcis  so  sweet  as  the  joyous  cry. 

When  full  of  brimming  mischief. 

And  exulting  in  their  play. 

The  beautiful  Irish  children 
Stood  laughing  in  our  way. 

No  hideous  shoes  encumbered 
Their  lovely  little  feet. 

In  the  sun  their  white  legs  twinkled. 

As  they  flew  our  rush  to  meet. 

In  the  sun  gleamed  the  golden  masses 
Of  their  soft,  dishevelled  hair ; 

For  their  caps  they  hurled  beneath  us. 

And  their  merry  heads  shone  bare. 

And  their  eyes,  like  wells  reflecting 
Some  the  blue  of  the  full  daylight. 

Some  the  grey  of  the  pensive  evening. 
Some  the  purple  summer’s  night. 
Gleamed  and  shone  as  we  swept  past  them. 
Like  birds  in  the  streaming  wind, 
Leaving  the  beautiful  children 
To  dance  on  the  road  behind. 

No  hideous  vice  of  cities 
With  foul  deforming  hand. 

On  those  fresh,  unclouded  faces 
Had  laid  its  loathsome  brand. 


E 
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No  smoky  den,  no  workshop, 

With  thick  polluted  air. 

No  crowded  court  or  alley. 

Such  little  ones  could  rear. 

But  the  blessed,  fmitful  country, 

Where  the  life  as  the  air  is  pure. 

Where  honest  thrift  eind  labour 
A peaceful  home  ensure. 

Where  far  beyond  all  treeisures 
The  happy  parents  prize 
The  love  of  the  beautiful  children 
Sent  by  God  from  Paradise. 

Through  man’s  changing  generations 
Life’s  eternal  pulses  sweep, 

As  through  the  wave  the  current, 

Where  the  Shannon  meets  the  Deep. 
The  old  are  the  sloping  waters 

From  beneath  which  the  impulse  glides  ; 
The  mature  are  the  neck  of  the  billow 
Where  its  splendid  strength  resides. 

But  the  young  are  the  foam,  that  sparkles 
On  the  top  of  the  curling  crest, 

The  beautiful  foam  that  nestles. 

And  ripples,  and  laughs  on  the  breast. 
At  the  final  furthest  limit 
Their  lot  divine  is  cast. 

Where  the  ocean  of  the  future 
Meets  the  river  of  the  past. 
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Oh  ! Hope  of  the  years  before  us  ! 

Oh  ! Pride  of  the  coming  day  ! 

To  you  Time  brings  the  treasures 
That  from  us  he  takes  away. 

To  us  he  leaves  the  sorrows, 

The  narrowness,  the  sin. 

To  you  the  hope  he  offers. 

That  has  died  our  hearts  within. 

To  us  blind  war  of  races. 

Of  customs  and  of  creed. 

Foul  tongues  of  frantic  statesmen, 
Graspings  of  rival  greed  ; 

Caucus,  and  crash,  and  curses. 

Speakers  that  never  cease. 

To  you  with  new-born  freedom. 

New  tolerance  and  peace. 

New  life  in  truer  union. 

Hand  clasped  in  hand  with  those 
Whom  orator  and  liar 

Conspire  to  make  our  foes. 

Then  will  rise  a nobler  structure 
Than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

When  to  strength  is  added  brightness. 
And  to  sombre  polish,  sheen. 

Temple  fairer  than  all  others 

Wherein  power  and  grace  have  dwelt, 
The  pillars  the  steadfast  Saxon, 

And  the  pinnacle  the  Kelt. 
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Erin’s  centuries  of  sorrow 
Will  have  glowed  to  gladness  then. 
And  the  beautiful  Irish  children 
Will  be  splendid  Irishmen. 


Robert  Blake. 
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GLENCAR 


Few  roads  and  far  to  grey  Glencar, 

Where  Caragh  ripples  past  ; 

But  there,  mavrone,  shall  be  your  throne. 
When  I win  home  at  last. 

On  alien  soil  I bleed  and  toil, 

TTie  soldier  sworn  of  France ; 

I follow  where  her  bugles  blare, 

Her  eagles  glint  and  glance. 

But  ships  may  yet  ride  on  some  tide, 
Leagued  to  restore  our  rights. 

And  I may  head  the  men  Fve  led 
In  half  a hundred  fights. 

Yet  till  that  day,  asthore  mochree. 

For  me  nor  love  nor  land  ; 

I plant  no  foot  on  shamrock’s  root 
Till  I come  sword  in  hand,. 

Few  roads  and  far  to  grey  Glencar, 

And  life  is  wasting  fast ; 

Yet  there,  mavrone,  should  be  your  throne. 
Could  I win  home  at  last. 

Stephen  Gwyrm, 
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A CURSE  ON  A CLOSED  GATE 


{Paraphrased  from  the  Irish) 

Be  this  the  fate 

Of  the  man  who  would  shut  his  gate 

On  a stranger,  gentle  or  simple,  early  or  late. 

When  his  mouth  with  a day’s  long  hunger  and  thirst 
would  wish 

For  the  savour  of  salted  fish. 

Let  him  sit  and  eat  his  fill  of  an  empty  dish. 

To  the  man  of  that  ilk, 

Let  water  stand  in  his  churn,  instead  of  miik 
That  turns  a calf’s  coat  silk. 

And  under  the  gloomy  night 
May  never  a thatch  made  tight 
Shut  out  the  clouds  from  his  sight. 

Above  the  ground,  or  below  it. 

Good  cheer,  may  he  never  know  it. 

Nor  a tale  by  the  fire,  not  a dance  on  the  road,  nor  a 
song  by  a wandering  poet. 

Till  he  open  his  gate 
To  the  stranger,  early  or  late. 

And  turn  back  the  stone  of  his  fate. 


James  H,  Cousins, 


WAYFARERS 


Take  up  the  task  anew ; the  night  is  falling. 
Weaving  the  shadows  of  her  own  despair  ; 

The  still  sad  voice  across  the  twilight  calling, 
Making  a mock  of  life,  of  death  a snare. 

Hall-marked  with  failure  ; why  this  bitter  striving. 
This  useless  zeal  that  mocks  the  futile  goal ; 

This  fever  heat  of  passion  unforgiving 

Where  death  has  cast  her  shackles  on  the  soul? 

On,  march  breast-forward  ; snap  the  galling  traces 
Blast  you  the  locks  and  burst  the  prison  bars  ; 

With  bleeding  footsteps  on  the  stony  spaces. 

With  shining  faces  fixed  upon  the  stars  ! 


Randal  McDonnell. 


MY  SON’S  OWN  SONG 


I LOVE  my  mother  dear  because 
In  all  the  world  there  never  was 
A mother,  and  there  could  not  be, 

So  kind  as  she  has  been  to  me ; 

For  every  day  on  me  she  smiled 
And  asked,  “ Who  is  a happy  child  ? ” 

And  when  a naughty  fit  I had 
And  cried,  “ I’m  going  to  be  bad  ! ” 

She’d  say,  with  not  a word  of  blame. 

Who  loves  his  mother  all  the  same  ? ” 

And  then  I’d  whisper  in  her  ear : 

Your  little  boy,  my  mother  dear.” 

So  when  my  mother’s  gone  from  me. 

And  her  I never  more  shall  see. 

Still  happily  I’ll  try  to  live 
The  life  my  mother  dear  did  give. 

And  never  shall  I yield  to  woe. 

For  mother  would  not  have  it  so. 

This  is  the  only  way  I can 

Show,  when  I’ve  grown  to  be  a man. 

That  to  my  mother  I do  owe 

All  flowers  that  through  the  wide  world  blow. 

And  every  good  and  gracious  thing 

That  makes  me  happier  than  the  king. 

Conal  O'Riordan  (Norreys  Connell). 
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LONGINGS 


There  is  a clatter  on  the  pavement,  there  is  hurry  in 
the  street, 

The  curtains  of  the  night  are  dropping  down. 

The  heart  throbs  of  the  city  clang  with  dull  insistent 
beat. 

The  gas  lights  glimmer  faintly  through  the  town — 
The  ten-hour  shift  is  laboured,  and  the  gaffer’s  voice 
is  still. 

And  my  thoughts  go  o’er  the  ocean  surge  afar. 

To  the  meadow  and  the  river  and  the  boreen  and  the 

hill. 

And  the  little  lime-washed  cottage  In  Kilcar. 

I have  seen  the  crimson  dawning  of  a Spanish  morning 
glow, 

I have  cowered  before  the  menace  of  the  wild, 

I have  seen  the  sapphire  sunlight  tint  the  everlasting 
snow 

Where  December’s  virgin  graneries  are  piled, 

I have  heard  the  mountain  torrents  hurtle  riotous  in 
wrath, 

I have  tramped  the  roads  to  London  and  to  Rome, 
But  I’d  rather  have  my  childhood  and  the  narrow  moor- 
land path. 

The  path  that  leads  to  happiness  and  home. 
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I am  sitting  by  the  hot-plate  and  my  comrades  talk 
about 

The  things  they’ve  done  and  which  they  shouldn’t 
do, 

I have  been  their  pal  in  singing  and  I’ve  got  to  grin 
it  out, 

And  the  harvest  of  my  oats  is  overdue — 

’Tis  not  so  much  the  slaving  in  the  sewerage  of  life, 

’Tis  not  so  much  the  toiling  and  the  wet, 

Tis  not  so  much  the  curbing  of  my  hatred  of  the  strife. 
But  the  shattered  dreams  I never  can  forget. 

The  shrines  the  world  has  broken  were  the  shrines  at 
which  I knelt. 

And  the  faith  I cherished  so  it  laughed  to  shame. 
But  God  alone  in  heaven  knows  the  sufferings  I felt 

When  I sold  my  youth’s  ideals  for  a name. 

And  pawned  my  simple  virtues  for  a meed  of  evil  praise. 

Ah,  I pledged  them  where  I never  could  redeem. 
Though  to  many  it  was  merely  just  a love  of  newer 
ways. 

To  me  it  was  the  wakening  from  a dream. 

They  are  rough  and  rugged  fellows,  my  companions 
sworn  and  true. 

And  maybe  I am  rough  and  rude  as  they — 

But,  oh  heavens  ! how  they’d  mock  me,  if  by  chance 
they  ever  knew 

That  I hankered  for  a cabin  miles  away — 
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Where  it  stands  above  the  shingle  that  the  waters  whirl 
upon. 

As  they  race  across  the  sandhill  and  the  bar — 

That  I long  for  it  by  night,  dreaming  by  the  hot-plate 
bright. 

My  father’s  homely  cottage  in  Kilcar. 

Patrick  MacGill. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  LOST 


What  will  be  left  when  the  siren  city 
Ceases  to  lure  and  ceases  to  pay, 

When  poverty  hovers  across  my  way, 

When  years  have  sullied  my  sinful  grace? 

No  mother’s  love,  and  no  father’s  pity. 

No  fondling  lover,  no  children  gay. 

To  plant  a kiss  on  their  mother’s  face. 

The  kisses  I’ve  had  were  born  of  passion, 

And  the  love  was  the  lust  of  brutal  men 
Wild  from  the  bar  or  gambling  den. 

My  jewels  were  bought  in  a soul’s  eclipse, 

For  I was  gay  in  an  evil  fashion — 

Queen  of  the  sodden  ally  when 
They  paid  for  kissing  my  painted  lips. 

Look  how  the  lamps  of  London  twinkle. 

Hark  how  the  bells  of  London  toll, 

“ Pledge  thyself  for  the  devil’s  dole. 

But  what  avails  when  the  brow  shall  wrinkle, 
Fool  of  the  empty  tinsel  show — 

The  lone  regrets  of  a stricken  soul. 

The  nightly  wail  of  a sleepless  woe  ? ” 

Patrick  MacGilL 
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{Written  in  Dundalk  Prison) 

Eleven’s  the  hour — 

The  deep-toned  chime 
Of  some  lone  tower 
Proclaims  the  time. 

Upon  my  ear 
The  sounds  fall  clear 
Like  solemn  measures  of  doleful  rhyme. 

The  night  winds  lone 
Sigh  round  my  cell. 

The  bugle  tone 
Of  the  sentinel 
Ariseth  shrill, 

Now  all  is  still — 

Still  as  a square  in  a haunted  dell. 

No  burning  sighs 
Escape  my  breast, 

Though  memories  rise 
And  haunt  my  rest. 

And  bear  me  to-night 
To  a hearth-stone  bright. 

Far  away  in  the  lonely  west. 
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To  the  image  fair. 

And  the  tearful  eyes, 

To  the  cottage  fair 

Where  the  sycamores  rise — 

Where  lovingly, 

Waiteth  for  me. 

The  loving  form  I idolize. 

Why  should  1 grieve. 

Why  should  I sigh  ; 

Though  this  drear  eve 
In  prison  I lie  ; 

Though  a vacant  chair 
By  the  hearth-stone  there 
Meeteth  the  gaze  of  a sleepless  eye  ? 

A captive  here 

For  the  cause  divine, 

(That  cause  held  dear 
By  the  martyred  here 
Who  died  for  thee. 

Isle  of  the  sea), 

rd  freely  suffer — Fd  starve  and  pine. 
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But  bright  days  yet — 

Hope  tells  me  so — 

Shall  banish  regret 
And  grief  and  woe, 

And  victory’s  blast 
Shall  echo  at  last, 

And  Freedom’s  light  on  her  valley’s  glow. 

John  O'Dowd, 
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